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STUDENTS. 


Primary Department* 


Names. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Askew, 


Residence. 
Macon, Ga. 

Ann Atkinson, 

- 

3 ) 

Susan Boon, 

- 

33 33 

Mary Crumley, 

- 

Vineville, „ 

Ella Hardemeui, - 

- 

33 3 * 

Ann E. Holt, 

- 

Macon, „ 

Frances Hughes, 

- 

33 33 

Anna Levy, 

- 

Vineville, „ 

Sarah Levy, 

- 

33 33 

Adella Lumsden, 

- 

33 33 

Ann E. Newton, - 

- 

Macon, „ 

Laura Richards, - 

- 

33 33 

Louisa Richards, - 

- 

33 33 

Ann F. Ross, 

. 

33 33 

Mary P, Ross, 

- 

33 33 

Mary E. Rylander, 

- 


Mary Saulsbury, 

- 

33 33 

Sarah Saulsbury, 

- 

33 33 

Augusta Scott, 

- 

33 33 

Susan Simms, 

• 

13 jy 

Eliza Stubbs, 


33 33 

Susan West, 

- 

Sumpter Co. Ga. 

Sarah ^etterour, 

- 

Macon, „ 


f) 

First Class. 


Names, 

Residence. 

Octavia 0. Andrew, 

Oxford, 

Ga. 

Mary E. Carlton, - 

Vineville, 

>» 

Susan F. Cobb, - 

Eatonton, 

n 

Mary Ann Cowles, 

Macon, 

n 

Ovidia L. Hardeman, - 

Vineville, 

)) 

Evelina A. Harrison, 

Amelia Island, 

Fla. 

Sarah H. Lithgoe, 

Aiken, S. C. 


Catharine W. Moultrie, 

Macon, 

Ga. 

Mary E. Myrick, - 

Baldwin Co. 

n 

Mary B. P. Simms, 

Macon, 

n 

Martha P. Solomon, 

Vineville, 


Maria B. Thomas, 

Camden Co. ^ 

j) 

Sarah E. Thomas, 

jj* j) 


Caroline E. Tinsley, 

Meriwether Co. „ 

Anna L. Warren, 

Macon, 


Louisa C. Washington, 


i) 

Frances E. Wilson, 


)) 

Martha A. Winship, 

Vineville, 

)) 




Sophomore Class. 


Names. 

Miss Catharine E. Atkinson, 
Mary E. Atkinson, 

Eliza M. Aldrich, 

Mary L. Banks, 

Martha L. Barber, 

Martha A. W. Battle, - 
Sarah A. Bell, 

Frances M. Blackshear, - 
Sarah E. Bivins, - 
Georgia A. V. Brinn, - 


Residence. 
Macon, Ga. 

>> )i 

St. Marys, „ 

Forsyth, 

Jasper Co. 

Griffin, „ 

Meriwether Co. „ 
Laurens Co. „ 

Bibb, Co, ., 

Macon, „ 


SoriiOMORK Class 

Names. 

(’ONTINL'KD. 

Residence. 

Mary M. Brown, - 

Talbot Co. 

Ga. 

Mary S. Capers, - 

Charleston, 1 

3. C. 

Gertrude Clanton, 

Augusta, 

Ga. 

Mary V. Crocker, 

Macon Co. 

)» 

Julia M. Davis, 

Macon, 


Elizabeth S. Dean, 

j? 

>> 

Mary F. Dean, 

>> 

)) 

Ellen M. Edwards, 

Macon Co. 

)) 

Mary A. Evans, - 

Savannah, 


Susan C. Evans, - 

Macon, 

)> 

Mary E. Finn, 

Augusta, 

)) 

Josephine Freeman, 

Jones Co. 


Mary C. Harris, 

Houston Co. 

JJ 

Sarah E. Hines, - 

Macon, 


Sarah A. Hollis, - 

Savannah, 


Amanda A. M. Jones 

Burke Co, 


Sarah C. Killen, - 

Houston Co. 


Sarah S. Mays, 

Madison Co. Fla. 

Martha A Oliver, 

Macon, 

Ga. 

Susan M. Pelot, - 

Columbia Co. Fla. 

Amanda M. Ponder, 

Thomas Co. 

Ga 

Mary F. Rawls, - 

Vineville, 


Mary E. Roby, 

Oxford, 


Caroline V. Ross, 

Macon, 

)> 

Susan M. Snider, 

Savannah, 

J) 

Sarah F. Vanvalkenburg, 

Vineville, 


Elizabeth M. Williams, 

Georgetown, 

s. c. 


^Junior Class. 

Names. Residence. 

Miss Margaret Anderson, - Jones Co. Ga. 

Mary C. Andrew, - Oxford, „ 


Junior Class, continued. 


Leona V. Ballard, 

- 

Vineville, 

Ga, 

Ann M. Carlton, - 

- 

n 


Louisa E. Chapman, 

- 

Russel Co. 

Ala. 

Mary V. Clarke, - 

- 

Macon, 

Ga. 

Mary E. Dinkins, 

- 

J7 


Sarah H. Dinkins, 

- 

}) 

)9 

Mary A. T. Everet, 

- 

Macon, Co. 

)f 

Julia F. Flewellen, 

- 

Clinton, 

)) 

Melinda M. Gamble, 

- 

Macon, 

if 

Jane H. Gray, 

- 

Talbot Co. Ga. 

Francesca R. Guttenberger, 

Macon, 

j) 

Ada F. Hardeman, 

- 

Vineville, 

)) 

Georgia A. A. Hill, 

- 

Athens, 

)) 

Clara Ella Hill, - 

- 


)> 

Mary V. Holt, 

% 

Macon, 

)y 

Anna D. Hutchings, 

- 

Clinton, 

fj 

Anna L. Jeffers, - 

- 

Hamburg, 

s. c. 

Octavia Jones, 

- 

Aikin, 

}} 

Harriet L. Jones, - 

- 

Thomas Co. 

Ga. 

Mary A. Jones, 

- 

Burke, „ 

J) 

Mary A. Lamar, - 

- 

Oxford, 


S?”-ah M. Lester, 

- 

Thomas Co. 

J) 

Anna M. Moultrie, 

- 

Macon, 

)i 

Ann M. Pitts, 

- 

Clinton, 

if 

Theodosia M. Richards, 

> 

Macon, 

Warrenton, 

j) 

Sarah E. Roberts, 


j) 

Georgia A. Rodgers, 

- 

Macon Co. 

}) 

Elenora F. Scott, 

- 

Vineville, 

Ji 

Indiana F. Soloman, 


j) 

}) 

Cinderella C. Soloman, 
Achsah E. Sparks, 


Twiggs Co. 
Benton Co. 

)) 

Ala. 

Caroline Tompkins, 

- 

Albany, 

Ga. 

Annabella J. Tucker, 

- 

Midway, 


Virginia G. Warren, 

- 

Madison, 

J) 
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Senior Class 


Names, 

Miss x4.nna E. Blount, - 
Julia Boon, 

Sarah A. Chapman, 
Julia A. Choat, 

Sarah E. Connelly, 
Eliza F. Dupont, - 
Helen F. Evans, - 
Ann E. Freeman, 
Emily J. Harris, - 
Mary Augusta Hill, 
Eliza R. Jones, 
Virginia W. Leonard, 
Ann E. Persons, ' 
Mary B. Quigley, 
Louisa Rodgers, - 
Joanna E. Shropshire, 
Ann E. Smith, 

Mary A. Taylor, 

Ada J. Tharpe, 

Sarah F. Tucker, 
Margaret A. Wade, 


Residence. 


Culloden^ 

Ga. 

Macon, 

5) 

Russell Co. 

Ala. 

Vineville, 

Ga. 

Jefferson Co 

}) 

Quincy, 

Fla. 

Macon 

Ga. 

Jones Co. 


Washington, 

Co. Ga. 

Talbotton 

Ga. 

Macon, 


Talbotton, 


Crawford Co. 


Houston „ 

?> 

Macon, ,, 

% 

;j 

Jasper, „ 

J) 

Houston, ,, 


Houston, „ 

3) 

Bibb, „ 

3) 

Scottsboro’ 

33 

33 

Macon Co. 


Irregular Students. 


Names Residence. 


Miss Josephine V. Breazeal, - 

Burke Co. 

Ga. 

Martha J. Campbell, 

Twiggs, „ 

33 

Octavia Douglass, 

Burke „ 

33 

Louisa E. Harris, 

Hancock, Co. 

33 

Josetta A. Hollingsworth, 

Macon, 

33 

Georgianna V. Haugabook, 

Macon Co. 

33 

Mary V. Latimer, 

Hamburg 

s. a 
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Irregular Students — continued. 

Names. Residence. 

Sarah A. Lumsden, - Vineville, Ga. 

Rebecca P. Sasnett, - Hancock Co. „ 

Virginia Shorter, - - Columbus, „ 


Recapitulation. 


Primary Department, 

23 

First Class, 

- 18 

Sophomore Class, 

37 

Junior Class, 

- 36 

Senior Class, 

21 

Irregular Students, 

- 10 
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RULES FOR admission 


AND 

COURSE OF STUDY. 


Article /. Candidates for admission into the Collegiate Depart- 
ment shall pass a satisfactory examination in the Elementary studies : 
Geography (entire,) English Grammar (entire,) and Arithmetic 
(through Fractions.) 

Article II, The Collegiate course of study shall be, for the 
FIRST CLASS. 

Exercises in English Composition — Parker. 

Grammar — reviewed — Smith. 

Geography — re\dewed — MitchelL 
Arithmetic — completed — Davies. 

History of the United States — Goodrich. 

Treasury of Knowledge — Reese. 

Writing, 

Vocal Music, 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Algebra — Day, (abridged.) 

Geometry — to Book V. — Davies’s Legendre. 

Botany, 

Aids to English Compositicm — Parker. 

Histories of England and France — Goodrich. 
Writing and Composition, 

Vocal Musk, 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Rhetork — N ewman . 

C hemistry — Silliman. 

Logk — Hedge. 

Moral Science — Wayland, (abridged.) 

Evidemes of Christianity — Ellison. 

Trigonometry and Mensuration — Davies’s Legendre. 
Histories of Greece and Rome — Goodrich. 

Writing and Composition, 

Vocal Musk, 


II 


SENIOR CLASS. 

Astronomy — Olmstead. 

Jt^atural Philosophy — Olmstead. 

Mental Philosophy — Upham. 

Mineralogy and Geology — by Lectures. 

Analysis of General History — Lyman’s Chart. 

Analysis of Select English Classics. 

Composition. 

Vocal J/wsic, 

Bible Recitations weekly, by all Classes. 

Music., Drawing., Painting., Embroidery, and Modern and Ancieid 
Languages, at the option of the parents. 

The. French is taught to those who desire it, without extra charge. 


Sessions and Fees. 


The Collegiate year (or term) commences on the first IMohday in 
October, and ends on the Thursday after the second Monday in July. 


The College Fees are as follows : 

Regular Tuition, per year, - - - $50,00 

Board, per Month, _ . ^ _ 10,00 

Repairs of College Building, - - - 1,00 

Matriculation Fee, - - - - 3,00 

Diploma, 3,00 


Washing, Wood and Lights will average about $3 per month. 

The pupils are expected to furnish their own rooms ; or, articles of 
heavy furniture will be furnished at an additional charge of $5 per 
year. 

The above includes all the essential College expenses. The extra 
studies, which are at the option of the parent, are charged as follows : 


Music, per year, - . - . . $50,00 

Use of Piano, 5,00 

Drawing and Painting, - - - . 25,00 

Embroidery, 25,00 

Ancient Languages, (each) - - • - 20,00 

Tuition in Primary Department, per year, - 25,00 


The Fees of the College are required to be paid half in advance > 
the remainder, on the first of March. 


AN 


ADDRESS. 

DELIVERED AT THE 

ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 

OF THE * 

WESLEYAI EEMALE COLLEGE, 

MACON, GA. 

ON THURSDAY JULY 1 2 , 1 8 4 9 . 


BY HON. A. H. CHAPPELL. 


illacon. 

PRINTED BY B. F. GRIFFIN. 


1 8 4 9 . 


Wesleyan Female College^ *htly 12, 1849, 

Oh Motion, 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Board of Trastees of the Wes- 
leyan Female College be cordially tendered to Hon. A. H. Chappell, 
for the eloquent Address this *day delivered by him ; and that a eom- 
'mittee of three be appointed to furnish Mr. Chappell with a copy ^of 
this resolution, and to request a copy of the address for publication. 

Hon. a. H. Chappell, 

iSir, — The undersigned have been commis- 
sioned, by the Board of Trustees, to place in your hands the fore- 
going resolution, adopted at their session this afternoon. 

You will kindly allow us to add our earnest solicitation to the re- 
quest therein made, for a copy of the able Address this day deliv- 
ed by you in the College Chappel. 

The high gratification afforded us by the addi'ess, prompts us to 
transcend the mere execution of the duty assigned us as the organ 
of the Board, and to assure you of our individual concurrence in 
the sentiments of the resolution. It Is confidently hoped that the 
wholesome and discriminating views which you have so eloquently 
* enforced, will accelerate the revolution now going forward in the pub- 
lic mind respecting Female Education, and aid in securing to it the 
sober consideration it deserves, in view of the control the sex exerts 
over the moral and intellectual destiny of man. 

With sentiments of esteem we have the honor to be 
Very respectfully yours, Ac. 

WILLIAM SCOTT. ) 

K. A. L. ATKINSON, V Committee. 
W. H. REYNOLDS. ) 


Macon^ July \^th 1849. 

''Genilertien^ 

I feel honored by the resolution of the Board of Trustees 
of the Wesleyan Female College, which you have handed me, re- 
specting my address of yesterday, and ^v\\\ place a copy of it at 
your disposal, as soon as I can have it suitably ]')repared. 

Very respectfully, your Ob-’t. Sv’t. 

A. H. CHAPPELL. 

Mess. Wm. Scoti^, ) 

R. A. L. Atkinson, / Comndttcc. 

W. H. Reynolds, ) 


A D D E E S S 




. * 


Another year has now been added to the annals of this Sem- 
inary of education, and its closing scenes have been illus- 
trated by the accustomed highly interesting exhibition of 
youthful female genius and attainment. The fair young 
daughters of our land here assembled for intellectual dis- 
cipline and iniprovernent, have again passed in anxious 
and gratifying review before an enlightened and sympa- 
thizing audience. — bearing along in their hands, as it were, 
and holding forth to the eager public gaze, the evidences 
of their proficiency — the variegated fruits and flowers of 
the past year’s toil and culture in the gardens of the mind. 

It is, indeed, an interesting and inspiring spectacle, 
which the last few days have presented within these walls. 
It is a spectacle which none can regard with indifference ; 
which the ingenuous mind rejoices to contemplate, and 
the generous bosom dilates on beholding. The patriot, 
the Christian and the philanthropist, — fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters — the wise and the simple, the young and 
the old, the learned and the unlearned, the stranger and 
the citizen of the vicinage may all be truly said here to 
meet on common ground, — to feel a common spell, to be 
agitated by kindred emotions, and swept along by a de- 
lightful and all-pervading sentiment. It is a sentiment of 
interest in woman ; of interest in the mental and moral 
cultivation and adornment of the fair, the young, the love-r 
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ly of our race ; of interest in those whom Heaven has as- 
signed to impart sweetness to our homes, cheerfulness to 
(labor, a charm to leisure — solace in sickness, zest to 
health — joy in prosperity, and comfort in adversity; in 
those on whom greatly depend the pure tone and virtuous 
regularity of life and manners, — all elegance and polish of 
behavior — all refinement and fascination of society and 
conversation ; to whom all of human kind stand, and must 
ever stand, most largely debtor for the care, the training, 
and'the endowments alike of the body and of the mind; and, 
in fine, to whose adequacy and fidelity in their appropri- 
ate sphere of duty and action the country looks anxiously 
and hopefully for good citizens, brave defenders and trust- 
worthy public servants; — religion for true votaries and fit 
champions, and heaven itself for blissful translations from 
earth to its own bright realms. 

Behold ! behold, then, the mission of woman ! How 
grand and holy ! how awful and lovely I how difficult 
and delicate ! It runs from the cradle to the grave of 
the whole race of man. It comprehends directly the 
dearest and tenderest interests of time, and embraces with- 
in the ample folds of its influence, the destinies of eterni- 
ty. And yet, until a very modern period, how little has 
it been scanned, how little considered and appreciated ! 
To all antiquity it seems to have remained a closed book. 
Neither her priests or her sages, her legislators or philoso- 
phers appear to have ever bethought them of breaking its 
seals or exploring its contents. Woman herself little di- 
vined what was her true and rightful place in the system 
of society and the relations of life; consequently she saw 
not the “ mark of her high calling,’’ nor sought to press 
forward to it,” but reposed, through ages, in willing ig- 
norance and unconscious degradation. 

Nothing, however, could be more erroneous than to as- 
cribe this slate of things — so characteristic as well of the 


more enlightened as of the ruder nations of antiquity in 
reference to the female sex — to any intellectual or moral 
inferiority, or immaturity of our race, in those early times. 
Such a solution of the phenomenon is forbidden by a 
thousand transmissions from long-past ages to our own ; 
forbidden by the monuments and memorials which fhey 
have sent down to our admiring gaze and study, and 
which will continue to, attract the wonder of posterity in 
all coming time ; forbidden by the innumerable evidences 
we possess of their advancement in arts and arms, in ar- 
chitecture, in literature and science, m commerce and 
manufactures, and in a word, in the multiform pursuits of 
a high and diversified civilization. All the records and re- 
mains of antiquity bear witness that, however fabulous may 
have been the ph^^-sical Giants, Titans and Cyclopean mon- 
sters of her inimitable poetry and mythology, still there can 
be no doubt or mistake about her right to lift up her head 
proudly before the eyes of after-ages and boast herself the 
mother of a teeming race of intellectual giants. None 
can deny to her era of the world, the glory of an Hercu- 
lean developement of genius and mind, however true it 
may be that there were regions of invention and labor 
not fully laid open to her energies and in which, conse- 
quently, more brilliant trophies were left to be gathered by 
succeeding though perhaps not stronger hands. 

The question then grows in urgency — what was there 
in antiquity that made her so blind, so insensate to a thing 
so manifest, so easily legible and so deeply interesting as 
woman’s mission ? What great, wide-branching, pestifer- 
ous vice was it, that antiquity pertinaciously nourished 
which overspread the whole body of society as with a vast 
plague spot, and poured its ‘^juice of cursed hebenon,” its 
^‘leprous disiillment through all the gates and alleys” of her 
mind and conduct in reference to woman ? The answer 
is* not difficult or doubtful. It stands out prominent and 


dolorining on evnry page of ancient liistory. It is an an- 
swer which tells of the general violation of a great law 
of nature ; tells of a great vice indeed ; of a vice which 
closely entwined with its poisonous fibers the civil polity 
and the domestic system of every ancient people, Jewish 
or Gentile ; a vice affecting capitally the relations of the 
sexes, weakening, relaxing, abusing the most sacred and 
irnportant of all earthly ties, the holy tie by which God 
himself united man and woman in the Garden of Eden. 

That tie God ordained as dual, perpetual and immuta- 
ble. But man, impious, rebelling man, changed and al- 
tered it — changed it from what God had made it to some- 
what of his own creation and fashioning, to a relation no 
longer uniform throughout the world, but varying in dif- 
ferent climes and countries, yet every where precarious, 
and at the mercy of caprice and mere impulses of the 
wilh Thus woman was doomed to a second fall only less 
disastrous than the first. But it is her destiny never to 
fall alone. Man again, as before, fell with her whilst he 
debased her and domineered over her. 

It needs not, I am sure, any labored effort at my hands 
on the present occasion, to make plain to this enlightened 
and discerning audience, in what a false and disabling as 
well as degraded position woman was placed by that re- 
laxation of God's primal ordinance to the sexes which 
thus, in different degrees of flagrancy, prevailed through- 
out the nations ; nor to demonstrate to what a brood of 
vile, blasting, demoralizing consequences it every where 
necessarily gave birth. A painfully clear and convincing 
light is shed on this subject by all ancient and much mod- 
ern history ; and if it be desired to accumulate proof, to 
pile Pelion on Ossa^ you need only turn the eye to those 
Oriental countries in which this relaxation has always most 
unrestrainedly obtained, and there contemplate, till the soul 
sickens, the lurid cloud of testimony exhibited to view 


feven at the preseiil day in this miserable condition of wo-* 
man, in the general cast and complexion of manners, and 
in the whole state of society, moral, intellectual and po- 
litical. 

Certainly, it is not matter of wonder -that whilst wo- 
man occupied this false and degraded position, bound to 
man only by a precarious and slightly restraining tie^ 
which she was little consulted either in forming or dissolv-^ 
ing, her sphere should not have been deemed a very ele- 
vated or important one either in the domestic circle or the 
social system. The very looseness and precariousness of 
wliat must ever be to her the great and all absorbing rela-* 
tion of life had a powerful and inevitable tendency to de- 
press and depreciate her, both in her own eyes and in those 
of the other sex. In this state of things, real life could 
hardly be said to furnish any solid basis on which to pro- 
pound and work out the great problem of woman’s mis- 
sion, duties, capabilities and responsibilities. For let it 
be borne in mind that the same arbitrary marital fiat 
which sundered the conjugal tie, struck a heavy blow on 
maternal rights, and unsphered the mother as well as the 
wife. 

To re-establish, then, on a firm and right basis the re- 
lations of the sexes, to restore in safety, sanctity and per- 
petuity the dual union which Heaven so wisely ordained 
and man so weakly and wantonly marred ; in a word, to 
enthrone woman in her true and proper sphere, from which 
she had been so long and so unhappily dragged down, was 
the grand desideratum in the state of ancient society, both 
among th^ Jews and Gentiles. What a great step that 
was, how transcendently important it was that it should 
be taken, is sublimely evinced by the fact that, after ages 
of Israelitish and heathen wandering from the matrimoni- 
al ordinance prescribed in Eden, God himself at length 
thought fit specially to interpose for its re-enactment, and 
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through the mouth of Jesus re-proclaimed it to the world 
and made it a fundamental part of the Christian system of 
religion. 

Behold here, my auditors, the divine opening of a new 
and bright era on woman ! It is the date of an ever grow- 
ing, glorious, happy order of things for her. It begins 
simultaneously with the promulgation of the Gospel of 
Christ on earth, and well is it worthy of the high and ho- 
ly association. The same beneficent dispensation from on 
high which rescues our race from the consequences of the 
great primal fall, restores to it the blessings and obliga- 
tions of the first great ordinance of God to our kind. — 
Without this restoration Christianity itself, as far as poor 
human faculties can enable us to judge, (reverently be it 
spoken) must have proved a failure. It must have failed 
to have lifted up the lovelier and better half of our race 
from a settled and deeply depraving state of abasement; 
and failing to lift up woman, how could it have ever ele- 
vated and purified man ? But by means of the potent op- 
eration of the great injunction just nientioned, it did most 
effectually lift up woman from her abasement ; it exalted 
and ennobled her, and has made her, moreover, the ever 
radiating source of a thousand benignant, refining and el- 
evating influences on man himself. 

Here, then, may we not Veil pause fora moment in our 
rapid survey, and profoundly acknowledge the mighty and 
peculiar debt of gratitude which woman owes to Chris- 
tianity ! It has been much the fashion of the lips and of 
the press, on this subject, to deal in strains of encomium of 
which the piety has been at least equalled by the vague- 
ness. The endeavor of the present occasion has, howev- 
er, been not so much to rehearse the trite generalities of 
applause which belong to the theme as to draw a strict 
and clear attention to the particular article, the peculiar 
provision, the very point in the Christian system on which 
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has mail) I y liiiigcd a great and beneficent revolution in fa* 
vor of the female sex. That particular article, that pe^ 
culiar provision — when analyzed and stated in its most 
comprehensive form, looks simply to a right and stable 
adjustment of the relations between the sexes and consists 
in calling them back, by all the solemn sanctions of relig- 
ion, to the only true and Heaven-ordained state of those 
relations. ^ ^ 

The proselytes of Christianity, throughout the world, 
heard and obeyed the call, and as our holy religion spread 
and gathered nations into its fold, it carried along with it 
and enforced every where, this freshly promulged edict of 
the Almighty. It resulted, too, that the functionaries of 
civil magistracy were at length led to co-operate, and to 
bring the force of their prohibitionvS and'penalties effective- 
ly to bear on this subject, in the same direction with the 
authority of religion and of the Church. And thus it came 
to pass that ‘throughout Christendom all the great coni- 
^manding influences of society, civil and religious, secular 
and sacred, were arrayed together to place woman secure- 
ly on an elevated vantage-ground unknown to any but the 
Christian system. 

High uplifted in dignity and respect, in privileges, ad- 
vantages and influence, as woman thus was in every 
Christian clime above her sex in other lands, consequences 
of the most important nature at once resulted from this 
her elevation. With her exaltation in her relations with 
man and in the scale of society, the sphere of her func- 
tions and duties necessarily became wider, higher and 
more diflicnlt. She was no longer a moral cipher in her 
social and domestic connexions, but a being of fixed and 
commanding position, so placed and so related as to be of 
incalculable significance and value to all around her. 

Jlerc, then, a point is reached in the history of the 
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cissitudes and progress of things affecting the sex, at which 
female education, for the first time, developes itself in a 
striking manner as a great and indispensable want of so- 
ciety. It is only in Christian countries that such a thing 
has even been gravely felt and recognised as a want. In 
those renowned states of antiquity to which we are in- 
debted for letters and science, fi)r the fine and useful arts, 
and whose greatness and achievements still resound in the 
ear of mankind, firing the imagination and ambition of 
mortals, female education, in the elevated sense of the 
present day, was a thing quite unknown to endeavor or 
desire. Whatever was commonly known or desired in 
their day on this subject, was limited to manual skill and 
acquirement, or external graces and accomplishments. The 
mind remained an uncultivated and unweeded garden. — 
All the allusions and references to women in the extant 
poetry and literature of ancient times concur with the scat- 
tered intimations and glaring omissions of history to sug- 
gest and confirm this conclusion. While matters stood 
thus in regard to woman, far different was the case in ref- 
erence to man. Society had arrived at a stage of civiliza- 
tion and advancement at which the education of men^ to a 
certain extent at least, was an imperious want — an indis- 
pensable necessity ; and that want was supplied, that ne- 
cessity was met by various institutions and shifts suited to 
the genius and state of the times ; — by Schools, Academies, 
Lyceums — by following philosophers— by sitting at the feet 
of learned Gamaliels— by travel in foreign countries, by 
teachings in the streets, the porticoes and groves. But of 
no schools, Academies or Lyceums do we read for woman — 
no masters in philosophy, no lecturers in belles-letters, no 
learned Gamaliels for her; no foreign travel, — no lessons in 
porch or parlor, — no sage tuition dropping for her its fruc- 
tifying dews along the garden walks or in the deep medi- 
tative groves. Such felicity belongs to times when the 
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Sun of Righteousness has risen in richness and splendor ^ 
shining equally on man and woman, and shedding healing 
from his wings on the nations. 

When those times came, they ushered woman to view 
in her true, her natural and rightful position, — high seated 
on the car of progress, side by side with man. Firm and 
holy was her tenure there. No more was she liable to.be 
thrown off or left in the rear of the grand onward move- 
ment of society. A career worthy of herself, worthy of 
nature’s fine precious gifts to her, worthy of Heaven’s 
wise and benign destinations in regard to her, now lay 
before her, wide, open and inviting. It was a career at 
once exalting and exacting ; exalting her to revolve in a 
higher, wider orbit than she had before known ; exacting 
of her greater intellectual toil, higher mental and moral 
culture, and graver, more elevated and difficult duties than 
had previously devolved upon her. She can now be no 
longer permitted to lag behind the march of society, or be 
a mere gay loiterer in its train. The mark of her high 
calling” now stands forth plain, palpable and distinct be- 
fore her, and she must now indeed press foward to it ” 
with deep earnestness of soul, and untiring industry and 
selfdenial. She has ceased to be a mere passive sufferer 
and participator in the events and catastrophes of the great 
drama of life; she has become an important and responsible 
actor in its scenes and vicissitudes. She must needs keep 
even pace with human progress in her age and country ; 
she must contribute her full share of effort and influence 
to promote all advances and improvements, to prevent all 
declension and depravation in the society of which she is 
a member. 

Duties and obligations of high and grave import these, — 
and it may be that there are those who think them too 
weighty and severe to be imposed on the fair. Let such 
reflect on the many great commanding points of power 
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titid influence lor good and evil which fall within woinan^jj 
province, and which must necessarily be held and occu- 
pied by her in Christian countries, and it will at once be 
perceived that all her duties and obligations are but the 
direct and proper results of the dignity and influence of her 
position. And it will also be seen and felt, with irresisti- 
ble.convtction, that the true and enlightened course for the 
patriot and Christian, for the friend of woman and of human- 
ity to pursue, is not to seek to curtail her functions or less- 
en her duties, or lighten her labors, but to endeavor to 
train, to fit, to qualify her for her functions, duties and la- 
bors, by all the best means of education and discipline of 
the age in which we live. 

And how abundant and felicitous are those means in this 
our day ? The art of printing has multiplied and cheap- 
ened books until all useful and elegant knowledge is cast 
abroad, as it were, on the j, world’s wide common” for free 
and general use, and it may be said with almost more than 
figurative trutlq that the humble swain with his 
clouted slioon treads daily 6n it, ” and may^ if he choose, 
gathei* I'^rge store of it t6 himself as he passes along in his 
daily toik. The treasures of literature and science, all . 
the records of history, all the speculations of philosophy, 
and the strains of every muse, whether poured athwart the 
strings of the epic Lyre, or through the stops of the buco- 
lic reed, are accessible as well to the inmates of the modest 
cottage as to the occupants of palatian mansions. Here, 
then, in books ! in books ! behold the ever ready, eloquent, 
attractive teachers, as well of those who abide at home as 
of those who frequent the thronged rooms of the school, 
the Academy, and College. And here, too, allow me, 
lily kind auditors, to say of how little worth are any teach- 
ings in school. Academy or College which fail to imbue 
the young mind with a love of books — those silent, ever en- 
tertaining, even instructive friends-those unwearying, inex 
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hanstible disscmiilalors of knowledge from which our 
schoolmasters draw the rich lessons they dispense to our 
youth, and which are capable of ever accompanying us, and 
being near to us, both abroad and at home, in hours of 
business and hours of leisure^ in solitude and in society, 
in sickness and in health, in prosperity and in adversity, 
in youth, maturity and old age. Oh ! let it ever be re- 
membered and borne in mind howcardinal a point in youths 
fill education it is to inspire a love of books, a fondness 
for reading, which shall attend us through life. Ayl^Butof 
what sort of books and what kind of reading? Shades of 
the chaste, the refined, the noble, glorious classics of 
English prose and verse ! Start up from the grave to 
which a false, frivolous, oblivious novel-mongering taste 
would consign you ? Stand forth in your simple yet high 
finished beauty and grandeur; — commend your richly laden 
pages to the love, admiration and study of Georgia’s fair 
daughters ! And rebuke and drive away, by your proud 
and tasy superiority, the paltry progeny of an impure, 
rickety, insect literature which overspreads and infests 
our land ! 

^With the great abundance and cheapness of books, ocV 
CQsioned by the art of printing, ihe almost infinite numer-^ 
ousness and general diffusion of schools of elementary in- 
struction stands closely connected. How very limited • 
must have been the means and facilities of youthful edu- 
cation or manly institution in knowledge in times when 
every book was a costly manuscript, laboriously written 
with a pen ? In such times, how small must have been 
the class of educated people, and how smaller still the pro- 
portion of females in that class? How few must have 
been the schools, and how dear the learning they dispens- 
ed? And as to literary seminaries specially dedicated to 
female education, I take it, that they were quite unknown 
before the era of printed books, unless, indeed, there may 
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have been some instances in which high-born and cultiva- 
ted ladies, who, in those ages not iinfreqnently found a 
refuge — voluntary or compulsory. -in the cloister, maintain- 
ed schools within the walls of convents, for the instruction 
of rich and noble young maidens of the land. 

What a throng of associated reflections, at this mention, 
springs up in the mind, and demands that we pass not 
along without pausing to pay due tribute of gratitude and 
honor to the church and the monastic devotees of our holy 
religion for the vast, inappreciable service rendered by 
them to mankind, in guarding, preserving, and handing 
down the accumulated literature and science of the world, 
through ages in which but for their laborious and self-de- 
nying instrumentality, the whole must have perished !— 
When the mighty empire of Rome at length fell to pieces 
before centuries of barbarian invasion and conquest, civil- 
ization succumbed beneath the shock throughout its bound- 
less extent, and left the world to darkness and despair. — 
But it was the destiny of Rome to be great and mighty, 
even in her decline and fall. She inoculated her conquer- 
ors with her religion, with the religion of Christ and the 
Apostolic founders of his Church. That religion, conse- 
quently, and its sacred institutions, and the rich treasures 
of mind and knowledge which it took under its guardian 
care, escaped the general ruin. Her clergy became the 
great conservators and propagators of learning and knowl- 
edge throughout the European world. It was they- who 
preserved, with religious care, within the walls of their ho- 
ly edifices, whatever books, sacred or profane, had come 
down from former ages or been produced in their own. — 
It was they who devoted their lives in monastic cells to 
mastering, by severe study, the contents, and multiplying 
by assiduous penmanship, the copies or those books. It 
was they, and they alone, who, as a class were either 
qualified or inclined to become literary instructors of the 
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young, or disseminators of learning and science amor>g 
mankind. • 

Of the great and difficult office thus thrown upon them, 
by the times in which tlieir lot was cast, they so acquitted 
themselves, that the lamp of knowledge went not out, but 
was carefully nursed and kept ever burning. The flame 
was, indeed, dim, flickering, and feeble, wholly insuffici- 
ent to penetrate and scatter the thick masses of surround- 
ing darkness ; yet it was securely transmitted from hand to 
hand through many successive benighted generations. And 
thus the fire and the light were happily preserved and perpet- 
uated to vivify and illume long after-times, and to ‘ffiame 
in the forehead of the morning sky ” of a brighter and 
more auspicious era of human progress. 

That era is now old ; the frosts of centuries are upon its 
brow, but still the benign order of things which it ushered 
upon the w,orld in reference to the diffusion of knowledge 
and the means of education, continues to grow and advance 
with an ever vigorous and ever widening development. — 
Books mfeet us at every turn ; schools rejoice us in every 
vicinage. The school-master is emphatically abroad. — 
With all the enterprise of a pioneer, he penetrates and oc- 
cupies every nook and corner of the land. He has eleva- 
ted and is still elevating his profession. He has in our day 
conceived and realized a standard of qualifications for its 
pursuit altogether higher than that with which the past 
generation was familiar and content. Thus whilst he 
covers, with his beneficent labors, every inch of ground in 
the country, he has, by the superior culture he is enabled 
to impart, hightened and intensified his usefulness in the 
spaces within which those labors are exerted. 

But in reference to this subject of education, there is a 
want which society feels and cravingly demands to have 
satisfied, and which it is not within the province or com- 
petency of the isolated, independent schoolmaster to satis^ 
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fy. The want in question is one which looks to ample 
provision and permanent fctimdations for the high and va- 
rious elementary education of the youth of oiir land. The 
Collegiate instinuions throughout the country are or as- 
pire to be of this character. But almost universally they 
contemplate the male sex only, as the recipient of their in- 
structions and beneficiary of their chartered usefulness. — 
The female sex has been quite overlooked. And thus it 
comes to pass that those who, for the education of their 
sons^ are enabled to resort to institutions of high order 
and permanent character, erected and endowed at great 
cost, have been doomed to see their daughters thrown de- 
pendant for high mental cultivation and accomplishment 
on mere ephemeral and unendowed establishments. 

That such should be the case, is a deep, burning re- 
proach. It is a 'reproach which was felt in Georgia, and 
fathers and brothers and young men and old men, iti onr 
proud State, combined to wipe it off. And hence these 
wide and Stately walls, this chartered Seminary, this in- 
corporate and public spirited Board of Trustees— this learn- 
ed, pious and faithful Faculty, all devoted to the single 
end and aim of female education and discipline. 

With what success the great enterprise has been crown- 
ed, the solemn public examinations and exhibitions of 
twelve annual Commencements of this Institution have 
amply testified before thronging, intelligent and delighted 
audiences. The Wesleyan Female College is no longer a 
mere experiment, favored and cherished by public opinion 
and feeling. It is an experiment fully tried, and on which 
the great seal of success has been triumphantly impressed 
by the deliberate judgment and cautious hand of time. 

That this deeply interesting institution, which has thus 
vindicated for itself a proud name, and permanent place 
among the noblest establishments of the land, may be per- 
petual ; that it may be blessed with an ever present and ever 
growing prosperity, and cheered, animated and inspired with 
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a bright, interminable vista of future success and useful- 
ness, and that to the young maidens here to be brought 
together through the long revolving years of coming time 
for intellectual culture and improvement, it may be all 
that affectionate parents and anxious instructors can pray 
for or desire, is an aspiration dear to all hearts, and one 
which, it is sweet to believe, is not vainly indulged. 

Young Ladies of the Graduating Class .*• 

In turning, as I now do, to address you particularly, my 
heart* falters, and my mind is inadequate to realize in 
words the fine idea which it has conceived of what ought 
to be said to you. Would that I were capable of address- 
ing you in a strain worthy of the interest you this day in- 
spire ! Would that it were in my power to give adequate 
expression to the feelings with which all ingenuous and 
well-attuned minds this day regard you ! Did you but 
know how you were regarded ; with what deep, intense, 
tremulous pride and interest you are contemplated, — me- 
ihinks it might haply stand in the place of many lessons, 
and exert a benign influence on your whole after lives. 
Lessons did I say ? You have to-day bid adieu to less- 
ons, except such as may fall from dear parental lips. What 
an epoch — what a crisis in your lives does this simple 
circumstance mark ! To-day you make a great transition 
and enter, as it were, another world of thought, feeling 
and action. It is in order that you might be well fitted 
for that world, and for the part you have to perform, and 
the vicissitudes you may have to encounter in it, that you 
have been placed in this institution, and made the recipi- 
ents of the full measure of its advantages. What a grave, 
solemn fact this is! Well may you, — well may your pa- 
rents, kindred and friends be deeply touched with its grav 
ity and imp)rtauce. For it operates to place you on the 
list of those to whom much has been given, and from 
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whom much will be expected and required. Bear this sol- 
emn thought, this impressive truth along with you from 
these walls; bear it with you through life, and you can- 
not fail to be all that parents, kindred and friends can wish. 
You cannot fail to be progressive and improving beings — 
to be useful, happy, beloved and esteemed in all your re- 
lations. Society will rejoice in you, — Heaven will smile 
upon you and reward you. 

Interesting, indeed, is the position in which yon stand 
to-day. It is, however, but the prelude to the far deeper 
and more abiding interest which belongs to the career on 
which you are about to enter. It is a career in which you 
will be expected not only to shine and fascinate, but in 
which you will, on account of the superior advantages 
you have enjoyed, be also expected to shed benignant in- 
fluences around you. 

Young Ladies, you have given ample pledge by your 
deportment and proficiency in this Institution, that the 
high expectations which society naturally entertains in re- 
gard to you will be fully realized. You have successful- 
ly devoted yourselves to the high culture and adornment 
of your minds. The graces and the virtues cluster around 
you, in company with arts and science. You go forth 
well fitted to win your way happily for yourselves, useful- 
ly for others along the paths of life. Lo ! whilst you are 
bidding a tearful farewell to these familiar walls, and to 
the beloved and faithful preceptors under whom you have 
so much profited here, society stands an attentive and well- 
pleased observer : she turns to you with greeting eyes and 
speech, and with a smile welcomes you to her bosom and 
to a favored place within her charmed circle. 

Heaven ever overwatch you with tenderest care, my 
fair young friends! strew your paths of life thick with 
"the choicest fruits and flowers of human happiness, and 
make your career on earth the vestibule to celestial bliss. 
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ADVERTISEMENT^ 


The following is the substance of a Commencement and Sermon 
lelived in the Methodist Church in Macon, July 1, 1848, before the 
F'nculty and Pupils of the Wesleyan Female College^ together with 
i large assembly of citizens and visiting friends, drawn together to 
vitness the interesting scenes usually looked for on such an occasion. 
!t is proper however to say, that the Graduating Class were looked to 
IS the chief beneficiaries of the discourse, as doubtless they were for 
he chief entertainments of the Commencement audience. That 
leart must be dead to all the softer sympathies of our nature, and 

0 all the nobler affection of the soul, that can look on a class of young 
adies about to exchange the retirement of academic life, for the 
)erils of the world’s broad arena. The preacher’s heart was full of the 
hancesand changes which awaited the fair ones who sat for the last 
iine as pupils to light their lamps at one of the fountains of knowl- 
■dge. He inwardly mourned at his inability to pour upon their intel- 
pct and conscience, a flood of light, which would enable them to find 
heir way through life’s devious path without hurt. In these over* 
vhelming circumstances, it seemed to him that the text which will 
e found at the head of this discourse, would of itself awaken a con- 
ern in the minds of young ladies, which might live to pour more 
ban thedim light of a star upon the night of this life. It occurred to 
lim also, that the novelty of theme mi^ht hide the weakness of the 
Teacher, and afford him a grateful retreat from the scorning eye of 
10 critic, and the more baneful scowl of the ^ cynic. But however 
.•isft he was in these plans, or however correct he might have been 
J his unfeigned estimate of the effort, the publication was asked for 
y so many esteemed and intellectual friends, that he could not re- 
180 it, except he did so by what might seem to be a too pertinacious 
dherence to his own will. He learned, also, that the Graduating 
-lass together with the under-graduates in the College, desired to 
30 it in print, and ns the general deportment of the young ladies 

1 College, had won for them his warm admiration, and the piety of 
lany of them, his ministerial confidence, he could but yield to their 
lerit. And if, as is likely, when they read the sermon they feel 
isappointed, and pronounce it far below the their expectation, he 
fin only say, that he had no written form of it when it was delivered, 
lathe has been much delayed in writing it, and above all, the bril- 
ant scene, which their sent forth the breath of inspiration upon 
im, lives now only in the fading history of memory’s cherished re- 
arda. 
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DISCOURSE. I 

PROVERBS.— Chapter xxxi— Verses xxx xxxi. 

Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain : but a woman that fearelh 
the Lord, she shall be praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works praise 
her in the gates. 

The Proverbs of Solomon furnish to the world a sort 
of divine arsenal, from which maybe drawn the weap-^ 
ons of wisdom, tested by the experience of one famous 
in ihe records of both sacred and profane history. One 
who in their proper use, earned trophies of moral glory, 
worth more than rubies, and brighter than sparkling 
diamonds. But one also, who in the neglect of these 
weapons of prudent and pious defence, fell, and in his 
fall, left to his succes.^ors a melancholy proof that regal 
glory and stately distinctions, away from the controlling 
fear of the Lord, only furnish facilities for carnal indul- 
gence, and a veil of honor, to hide from the vulgar 
crowd, the baseness, the follies, and the meanness of 
my loi'ds. 

This hook may be safely relied on as a divine direc- 
tory to all classes and conditions of our race. It abounds 
with short and easy rules, which may be made a body 
of moral and religious data, IVom whence the learner 
anti the learned, may draw the most practical lessons. 
Lessons preventative of evil, and accumulative of good. 
In a word, it is not saying too much, when we say that 
there is not an evil, moral, physical*, or pecuniary, in 
which man has any known agency, that would not be 
avoided, by a wise and timely application of Solomon’s 
rules and principles. 

The chapter which is closed with the words of our 
text, gives us the outline of the items in the female 
character, which made up the constellation of jewels^ 
that adorned and perfected a Jewish matron of the 
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finest fnish and most priceless value. These old-fashion* 
cd items were made up in part of courage, fidelity, do- 
mestic industry, economy, productive invention, love of 
distinction in domestic manufactures, working a part 
of the night, rising early in the morning. Especially 13 
it said of such, that they open their mouth in wdsdom, 
(being well educated is woman’s beauty, and woman’s 
• right,) and in their tongue is the lace of kindness. 

Many things are enumerated in the long list of virtues, 
which have not been in demand for many years, among 
those who were called the ladies of finish and fashion, 
and therefore oi imitation. 

In this catalogue of desirable qualities in the female 
character, we hear not a word about the silly and sin- 
ful accomplishment of dancing, neither anything which 
could lead us to believe, that in those days of lovely 
simplicity, it ever entered into the heart of any one, 
cither man or woman, to let the eye of admiration so 
mislead the judgment, as to be won by the meretricious 
trappings of a showy outside, while all that could qualify 
woman for any more useful place in the world than to 
fill a nich in the gallery oi living female sculpture, was 
eiiher utterly wanting, or very imperfectly furnished. 
We may safel}^ challenge all the biographical sketches 
of distinguished women, both in ancient and modern 
limes, to furnish any traits of character, or evidences of 
peerless worth, equal to those who lived in the patri* 
archal age, and were well qualified to be the com pan* 
ions of such worthies as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Sarah, the wife of Abraham, was *7. woman doubtless, of 
highly cultivated mind and heart. Her manners were 
not only courteous, but even courtly. The apostle St. 
Peter refers to her as a model wife — one worthy to be 
imitated by all — and in a high spiritual sense, he speaks 
of all such as her daughters. Rebekah, who also bears 
marks of high cultivation and lady-like refinement, met 
Isaac first at the well, where, instead of presenting him 
with a studied boquet, plucked in a fashionable stroll, 
with other gay idlers, from flowers not cultivated with 
the same hand that gathered them — she presented him 
with a pitcher of water drawn with her own hands; and 
then oHered with charming gracefulness, to draw for his 
thirsty camels. These evidences of practical sense, 
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and of cultivated kindness, gave Isaac assurance enough 
that with this fair stranger, lie could safely trust his for- 
tune and himself. 

Rachel also, was first made known to Jacob, at one 
of those eastern watering-places, where, judging from 
llie story of Isaac and Jacob, one might think an east- 
ern gentleman in search of a wife, w^as led to halt at 
high noon, and at even-tide, to seethe fair ones as they 
come out to provide water for the household, and to 
water the stock. Here the beautiful Rachel, whife ren- 
dering the service of a shepherdess, was introduced to 
Jacob, and afterwards shared with him the fortunes of 
her life. Judging from these specimens, as well as 
from the attributes of an accomplished Jewish lad3^ as 
set forth in the former part of this chapter, it will strike 
everyone with great force, that in the days of those 
princes, men never outdone in politeness, nor excelled in 
magnanimity. The business habits of useful life, were 
identical with an accomplished woman, and a desirable 
wife. How different the leading attractions with many 
in these daj^s. With them, to be celebrated and ad- 
mired for dancing, or playing on instruments of music, 
or for dressing fine, and loathing all sorts of work 
which may expose them to cold or heat, wind or wet. 
But especially to any thing which might by some fool, 
be called low-lifed labor, constitute the overpowering 
reasons for admiration and love. And hence it is that 
many a husband after he has made one of these 
ful conquests^ and married a wife who knows how to do 
every thing which is of no real value, well, and nothing 
that is; finds the difference between good eating and 
good dancing. Who that has travelled much, and seen 
housekeeping in its best and worst forms, has not in- 
wardly blushed to be seated at the table of one of these 
mloon queens^ that can tell you of every awkward step 
in the dancing of each gentleman and lady out during 
the evening, of every ungraceful bow and word, and of 
all want of good taste in dress, whether in color, cut, or 
arrangement, and gives the fullest evidence that they 
have no idea of a good table, feeding 3’ou without re- 
morse on biscuit ruinous to dyspeptics, and dishing out to 
you without a blush, coffee which has been diluted to ths. 
extent of Jive grains to the pint ^ and left to clear itself at 
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th^. And as a propf that they do not know what good 
coffee is, will ask llieir disappointed guest, does your 
coffee suit you ? 

All this is well enough for a man who is brainless 
enough to prefer good dancing to good Itouse-Jicrp'ufg, But 
there are even now, many among us, who would much 
prefer to select a wife from such laJy-UJcc services as 
those in whicli Isaac made his first acquaintance with 
Rebekah, than from among that class of silly exquisites, 
that can Ia\^ down a fashionable play with regret to 
presitle with seeming pride over , a tea-tahlc of meanest 
quality. 

But the fact that favor is deceitful, will throw much 
light upon this labyrinth of wonders. Let us therefore 
proceed to a more detailed explanation of our text. 
The text taken in its simple terms, may be said to affirm 
three things. First, that favor is deceitful; second, 
that beauty is vain ; and last, and surest of all, that a 
woman that feareih the Lord, shall be praised. It may 
even be true, that favor is not always deceitful; that 
beauty is not always vain. But our lhird rule is invio- 
lable and unchangeable. A woman that feareth the 
Lord shall be praised ; religion in a lady perfecting her 
every virtue, adorning her every grace, and presiding 
as the genius of wisdom over every department of life, 
need not demand praise as a right, it will be awarded 
by all, as a merited tribute. But let us inquire what is 
meant by Solomon, xvhen he says favor is deceitful. 

Favor is a word which has been used in various ac- 
ceptations, and atone time it was very extensively used 
to denote likeness, or the resemblanch one thing or per- ' 
son, bore to another ; as that a son favored his father, or 
a daughter her molher. It is still used in all these 
ways. A debtor says his creditor favors him, when 
he gives him a longer time to pay him in. A criminal 
might say, if his judge should lighten his fine, or shorten 
his imprisonment, that he had favored him. And even 
in the divine administration, the same form of speech is 
often met with. The Psalmist prayfully acknowledges' 
the divine goodness, in that, that he haci looked fivorable 
upon his land. These favors were shown to the Jews 
in all those cases where the Almighty turned his anger 
away, and did not stir up all his wrath. Everx^ sinner 
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injiy say wiili hoart-lrlt pleasure, tliat he hath not dealt 
with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to 
our ini(|uities. Every delay of sins demerit is a favor, 
is a favor too of the greatest worth. The barren fig 
tree was spared — not to heighten its guilty deservings, 
but to improve its common chances to escape the axe 
of justice. This was to illustrate the fact that all de- 
ference of wrath on the part of the Almighty Avenger 
of sin, is to encourage the sinner to come to God, and 
prove the word true. That if, after years of barrenness, 
the soul is made fruitful, it will be w’ell, 'proven 'well . — 
Surely then it is a favor that God does not proceed to 
summary justice with human offenders. Many of the 
uses once made of the word favor is now wholly obsolete. 
And we must look Idf the sense, in which it is used in 
our text rather in the scope of other terms, and in the 
family in which it is found as a valuable member, than 
in any of its more common acceptations. The word is 
used here in no good sense, and therefore what is called 
favor is said to be deceitful. Consequently, we ought 
to understand that sort of admiration which is the abuse 
of honesty, .in order to keep up with some conventional 
law of society, which law is often no more than the 
notion of some sycophantic club, who pretend to be the 
ordy real admirers of the fair, because their admiration 
is the admiration of the sex, and not of women, as they 
are coverted into priceless jewels and peerless wives by 
education — incorruptablc virtue, sound practical sense, 
frugal industry, and above all,, by that heavenly adorn- 
ment which is, in the sight of God, of great price. In 
this class of men, favor, or the mechanical show of it, 
is entirely deceitful, supremely so. Many of these 
untiring worshipers, indulging in flatteries of every 
false as well as true — are all the time looking for a 
victim not for a companion, whom they may exalt to 
me first place in their heart’s best and purest affections. 
Hence, it is that the world has been cursed with a set 
of deceitful lovers, socking by seductive attentions and 
by a false show of the most Icillmg love, to victimize the 
objpets of their pretended idolatry. A more heartless 
set of wretches never sined this side of hell. And yet 
HI the sense in wliicli we take our text— the sense of a 
(Uni^ Injpocnliail devotion to ladies, just because the 
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actor oil tlic stage, desirous of applause, seeks it in tbig 
way, the race is doomed to the charge of insincerity, 
even when not guilty. And what is more vexatious still, 
it often happens that these vile whetches succeed ia 
making the women believe, that they are the very 
jpinks of love. Thus affording to the fair, abundant 
evidence that among men it is true their favor is de- 
ceitful; and that among women it is true that although 
divine revelation has told them that favor, or more 
properly, popular flattery, is deceitful, still they are fond 
of the stuffs and often betray themselves into many 
cutting animadversions, and in a few instances into utter 
ruin. Let me lift high, upon the daughters of Georgia, 
the warning truth that favor is deceitful. 

Let us now extend our view of this subject a little 
further. And in order to facilitate the work, and place 
our view properly before the reader, I will be well to 
notice that the generally cherished notion that men 
must fashionably and fawningly worship at the shrine 
of female loveliness, regardless of the absence of most 
of the noble attributes referred to in Solomon’s inven- 
tory of a woman’s just attractions, has led, in our 
opinion, to the indulgence of deceitful favor on the part 
of men ; and ministered not a little to that unwarinm 
in women, which keeps them from the benefit of a far 
teaching eye, when deceitful favor is lavished on them. 

I fully agree with every honest notion entertained 
among enlightened gentlemen, that they owe, as a mat- 
ter of right and of duty too, an uncompromised 
protection to every female who needs it, especially so 
to all who may deserve it. Nay more, I will allow it to 
be meet that in all social circles, our general course, 
should show that we feel it to be both a delight and an 
honor to wait upon a lady. Heaven no doubt had all 
this in view when it directed that husbands “ were to 
dwell with their wives, according to knowledge, giving 
honor to the wife as to the weaker vessel.” Not as to 
the inferior vessel, but only the weaker. This most 
evidently alludes to the physical diflerence there is be- 
tween tlie man and the woman. God, for wise and holy 
reasons, made it so. And it is among the self-evident 
reasons, why a man feels himself bound as he docs in 
no other case, to protect his wife, his sister, or even a 
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stranger lady, if he secs any necessity for it. And 
this also, is one of the strongest constitutional reasons 
why a lady relies so implicitly upon a gehitleman for 
protection. > 

Bat after all this is granted, it abates but very little, 
either the fault or the folly of deceitful offerings of flat- 
tery or unfelt pretensions of admiration. These affected 
signs of devotion are sometimes seen through, and there- 
fore work no other evil, than to teach the subjects of 
them to hold in doubt the professions even of unfeigned 
regard. But it also frequently happens that these 
feigned affections lead the more artless and unsophisto- 
cated mind to expect an issue never intended ; and by 
that expectation to let the hearts purest natural affections 
entwine themselves about a worthless, heartless heau . — 
There seems to me to be d want of moral honesty in all 
these fashionable flatteries on the part of men, and a 
great want of self-respect and good sense on the part 
of ladies, when they in any degree invite them. Let 
us conclude our remarks upon this topic by stating that 
some expositors incline to the idea that the words, 
is deceitful, was used as declaratory of a fact which has 
often been found true — that a woman of comely exterior 
may notwithstanding be a great take in, when tried in 
the relation of a wife and mother. And if it could by 
possibility be believed, that Solomon intended by the 
Words /aror is deceitful, to charge woman with false pre- 
tentions of love and admiration, in order first to conquer 
and then to vanquish ; it would only verify the old 
adage — all is not gold that shines* But we prefer the 
interpretation we have given, because the theme in the 
precceding verses was the character of women displayed 
in any available trait in her domestic circle — shining in 
undimed lustre, with attractions so strong as ncccssarilv 
to draw every beholder within their influence. And is 
it to be expected that our race will feel these powerful 
attractions and not cluster about the magnet charm with 
some voluntary movements. If deceitful favor could 
find any justification in life, it would be in trying to ex- 
cite in the minds of such females as arc described by 
Solomon, the belief that wc arc able to appreciate their 
real worth, and wisli above all human things, to bo the 
objects ot their love. Men thus attracted, and vicing 


with each other for praise, if nolhinir more can l)c gaiij- 
cd — will, in many instances, carry their admiration into 
deceitful favor. Hence the propriety of reminding the 
noble fair, that favor is deceitful, and will not of itself, 
do to trust. 

We come now to consider the second part in our task, 
which is, that heauty is vain. This may need a better 
qualification. It does not follow because there are 
many mortifying evidences of the vanity of beauty that 
therefore, there is no sense in which it is a real good.— 
Beauty is one of the fields in nature and in art in which 
taste finds its m.ost placid delight. It is consequentlv 
a real good in that it becomes a source of innocent 
and useful pleasure to even the most scrupulous Chris- 
tian mind. Who that looks upon the beauty of a thous- 
and opening flowers can keep from devoutly adoring 
the God of nature for displaying to the eye of his ra- 
tional creature man, such variegated scenes of beauty 
in colors — colors perfected not by the -painters pencil— 
but by the Creators wisdom. But however beauty may 
have been degraded by some to brutal lusts, and by 
others to turmigancy, ignorance, and worthlessness— 
yet still there are many senses in which beauty is a 
good. Beauty in the human person is often a pearl to 
the wise and good. No pious female ever looked upon 
herself as beautiful, and remembered who made the 
mould in which her infant form was cast, without feel- 
ing some holy emotion of praise or gratitude. Nor 
does the fearful fact that many of the fair upon whom 
God has bestowed so much in theway of beauty, abuses 
it to a disgusting idolatry, prove aught against the 
worth of beauty. It only proves that a blessing in the 
hands of such a silly recipient is abused ; and made to 
prove the words true, that beauty is vain. Here is a 
creature upon whom the Creator seems as if he hail 
tried his creative skill. Putting the beauty of one in 
striking contrast with mere passableness of many — and 
yet more so in contrast with the natural deformity of a 
few. And yet is her Creator forgotten in the vanity 
and pride of his creature. Here beautiful ladies will 
allow mo to say, that this scli-worsliip is i cgardcd as 
sure an evidence of a lilile mind as it is of a proud 
heart. 


i)Ut to return. Beauty is a real good because in tlic 
hands of the wise, where it is not abused, it gives inllu- 
cncc and consequence. No one can deny but that 
beauty fastens upon the human mind with a sort of 
moral charm. And if the possessor is found to be in 
fact what our first impressions inclined us to look for in 
one so Jinclij made — why then, without any other known 
reason forit than the admiration that taste has for beauty, 
we feel to render a more ready obedience. Thus es- 
tablishing the fact that beauty has some real value. — 
Who that was ever introduced for the first time to a 
beautiful woman, other things being in due proportion, 
did not feel, as if from beauty itself issued a sum- 
mons to regard himself as called upon to love. And 
if in after acquaintance he saw that every other attri- 
bute was riper and richer than her beauty, still the fact 
of her beauty seemed to give increased value to them 
all. There is then in beauty that which makes it desi- 
rable. Shame to all them who ever made it true that 
beauty is vam. ^ 

Rhetoricians have given to beauty a real and positive 
existence in motion, figure, and color. All these exist 
in their most enchanting forms in the person of a well 
educated and a well disciplined lady. Her motion is 
unaficcted gracefulness — her figure, if one of nature’s 
finest productions, is svanetrical beauty. Her coloiv 
if not adulterated by painting, is of the finest shades, 
sweetly blended with life and intelligence. These, ad- 
ded to the roseate hues of health, outbeaming from wo- 
man’s modest lovliness, can vie with the richest rose of 
sharon, or purest lilly of the valley in beauty. It is true 
that the meed of beauty is accorded by the multitude 
to various peculiarities attached to the notions of beauty. 
A bcautiiul female in the eyes of one is made up of ex- 
cessive admiration for one particular item in beauties 
whole — that of another, in some other, as the color of 
the eyes, of the hair, of the skin, or of the form of the 
mouth, or the beauty and regularity of the teeth. With 
this item, other things being fair, they are so pleased 
as to assign the possession to bcaillys family. But as 
a general rule it will be found that all these belong to 
real beauty, [t is true also thrit tlicrc arc some of such 
eccentric taste as to have beauties of their own. But 
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tastes in selecting the beautiful in the human form has 
a good deal of uniformity and oneness in it. Conse- 
quently there is a sort of positive beauty. A beauty 
universally acknowledged. But many painful facts de- 
clare that beauty, if relied upon as a bond of virtue, or 
of value, is mi/xt Earth never bore upoii its bosom a 
more degraded, and world abhorred picture of wicked- 
ness than has been seen in females, of almost match- 
less personal beauty. 

Having abandoned all that was lovely and attractive 
in woman’s character, they have been abandoned by 
all whose love and admiration women should ever de- 
sire. Their beauty abused, their virtue sacrificed, their 
character ruined, and their restoration to the confidence 
and welcome of good society rendered impossible— 
they present to the eye of weeping humanity a spec- 
tacle of hopeless grief and sorrow. Well then may 
it be assumed that bcautij is vain. 

But not only is it true in these extreme cases. It is 
no less so in many minor points. How often is it seen 
that women of acknowledged beauty, are utterly 
worthless in every department of practical and domes- 
tic life. As wives they live only to waste. Idle, ex- 
travagant, and fretful, they are all the time consuming 
the earnings of an indulgent husband, and never help- 
ing him to accumulate. As mothers they neglect their 
children, being too indolent or too proud to do the da- 
ties of a mother, and not unfrequently cultivating a 
weak and foolish fondness which only tends to render 
the control and government of the father an obnoxious 
prohibition. As members of moral society, it is tooot- 
ten seen that women of great beauty, use their inllu- 
cncc only to promote pride, vanity, and idle gossip in 
social life. They seek to be regarded as leaders in 
fashionable life. 'Bells “making a tinkling as they go,” 
that thej may attract to them a multitude of idle, 
and loafing beaux, who either have nothing else to do, 
or if they have, meanly leave it undone, that they rnay 
wait upon these ladies of guilty leisure. Neglecting 
their minds, their morals, and their duties, that they 
may worship continually at the alter of their idolatry. 

But we may here safely drop the consideration of 
the self-evident truth in our text, that beauty in the fair, 
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is vain if il. be relied upon, cillicr by the possessor or 
ihc admirer of it as being any guarantee of virtue, or 
of value. The bond of virtue and of priceless value 
is found only in the fear of the Lord. Therefore 
Solomon says : — The woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised. She shall be praised, not by hypo- 
critical admirers of the sex — nor by the worshij^ers of 
beauty, — but she shall be praised by those who honor 
the fair because they honor themselves, in obeying 
tlieir maker’s directions in all those duties and Christian 
virtues- which constitute the orbit within, which these 
lovely stars of the first order constantly and beautifully 
revolve. We will then, thirdly, consider what is meant 
by the fear of the Lord, and why it is certain to gain 
praise. 

The fear of the Lord, as it is used in this place, is 
put for the whole of Christian piety, and must, of course, 
be so explained as to show in what sense the fear of 
the Lord ministers to piety. Fear, as a natural passion, 
may be safely viewed as both preventative and protec- 
tive. Fear, in its practical workings, keeps all prudent 
and thoughtful persons from needless risks. And to 
tlie employment of all allowable means to lessen dan- 
ger, whenever necessity requires us to encounter it. — 
Fear in mere animals, when it becomes absolute, is rash 
and desperate. But in rational beings, it is properly 
expected that fear itself should be made subject to 
pason — to judgement — and to conscience. And when 
it is so made, it shows the working of the moral, as 
well as of the natural passion. It is in this view of 
our subject that we are lead briefly to notice the reason 
why thbre is a kind and degree of fear, sometimes in- 
dulged even in reference to God, that is chiefly, if not 
entirely tcrific, and does not legitimately lead to piety. 
It is the fear which is engendered by conscious guilt, 
JUid sharpened by a sort of hellish remorse. It is 
bund in those persons who believe there is a God of 
terrible majesty, who can, and will punish his adver- 
saries, but whose government and kingdom, they do 
not and cannot love, because they love Ihe works of 
the flesh, and fight against the drawings of the holy 
spirit. They are incapable to love God, because God 
is bound by the law of liis holiness to hate and condemn 
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thoT 50 wnys. Tlicy fear tlio Aliiiiglily as they behold 
on the mount Sinai, the awful heraldry of (jod’s moral 
!aw, and as tliey lean from within, the awful but Innh- 
tul words — “Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 
Fearing God as a being of justice, power and resistless 
vengeance, as many do, wdiile they practically hate 
his truths and holiness, can never lead to any loving 
result. “ They will always resist the Holy Ghost.” 
This tear may, and does lead sinners to hate God.— 
Hence it is, that occasionally we meet with some, who 
do not hesitate to let slip the evidence of their cherished 
dislike. Their guilty consciences, hell-chafed even 
now, cannot wmit for their landing in that region of wme, 
where their ever “loud and long blasphemies will 
meet with a universal response. And their hatred of 
God, as a natural overflow of vindicative feeling, will 
iet off in imprecations of demon-like despair. The 
wail of hellish woe shall unceasingly be heard. And 
the answer of the ever biting raven, whose beak Ims 
been sharpened by years of rebellion, shall answer 
eternity is mine. 

The fear of the Lord, which leads to holiness, not 
only admits his power, truth and justice, but even his 
hatred of sin, his everlasting hatred of it, and reverences 
him because of bis holiness, because he will in no wise 
clear the guilty. The fear of God which leads to re- 
ligion, is a deep settled reverential regard for his moral 
cliaracter, a holy filial affection for his will. It is an 
active working element of love that does not object and 
repine, because God’s essential purity promises the be- 
atific lesson of himself, only to the price in he‘art, but 
longs and labors to be made like him. When such a 
woman thinks of her heavenly father, she does not 
think of him as of one unnecessarily strict in his re- 
<|uirements. But she loves him the more, because be 
sets before her a model of such perfection, and tells 
her the attainment is lor her own felicity, and that if 
he were to require less of licr, he would in the same 
proportion dishonor himself and damage her. This 
is siisccptablc of a very easy illiistration. Imagine an 
earthly parent, the whole of wliosc life and labors had 
been devoted to the one object of bestowing upon a 
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daiigliter every ad vantage of natiircil, moral, and men- 
tal excellence. Imagine, also, that this parent liad lived 
a life of most unblemished holiness, and had trained 
this daughter in the way she should go, impressing 
upon her susceptible heart, and infusing into her wa- 
king mind, the truth of our text, that favor is deceitful 
and beauty is vain, and that the roads to certain fame 
is secured only by the fear of the Lord. Imagine, also, 
that this parent had evinced such wisdom in life’s best 
interest, as well as such purity of life as to satisfy the 
maiden daughter, that unceasing reverence for parental 
wish and authority was her duty, and also that to imi- 
tate such virtue was her highest honor, and hence had 
become her chiet delight. Under' such circumstances 
the desire to please such a parent would mingle with 
all her acts, and just in proportion to her estimate of 
her parents wisdom, purity and goodness, would be her 
filial fear of offending. And when she acted in duty’s 
path, her fear would be, not that she had to be judged 
by her parent, but lest she had failed to plea.se. 

It is thus that we see how the fear of the Lord works 
into every subject of it, the lin aments of its noble ex- 
ample. If the moral purity of woman is replete with 
all that is lovely in grace, desirable in quality, sanctify- 
ing in influence, rich in adornment, useful in operation, 
and eternal induration, then will every woman that 
leareth the Lord, deserve, and receive the praise of 
angels, and of men. 

But there are some great fundamental principles ly- 
ing at the bottom of this fear, which gives to it its wide 
sweep of influence. A few of these we will briefly in- 
troduce to the reader’s notice. And first, this fear 
lully and freely advocates the universality of God’s 
clajin to our whole being. It reverently yields all time, 
and talent, and service. It feels that the law of entire 
service is the perfect law of love, and that to be shut 
np to the necessity of being religious in every thing, is 
only to be made safe and happy. That to have to in- 
tend the glory of God in eating, and in drinking, and 
in whatsoever is done, is only to make our peace like a 
nver, and our lives illustrious as the sun. 

And secondly, whenever we are lead universally 
to admit that the claim of God upon us is uni- 
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versal and entire ; wc next feel that we will labor 
to make our submission to Cod’s good government 
universal and unceasing. The effect of this rev- 
erence for God’s law is most happy upon the Chris- 
tian heart. It works on him or her thus attach- 
ed, that evidence of divine renewal, which none but 
the divinely renewed understand. Which is, that 
Christ’s yoke is easy and his burden light. This is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments, and his 
commandments “ are not onerous.” The pure love of 
regard, loves to be taxed with as many necessities to 
employ its time and gratify its affections as may be.— 
Then thirdly, whenever God’s universal claim is allow- 
ed, and universal obedience is pledged and practised 
it will follow, as a sequence of these, that every such 
Christian woman will watch with Godly jealousy, every 
emotion of her heart, and guard with anxious concern 
every avenue of life, through which any influence ad- 
verse to a growth of grace, might by possibility enter 
into the pure and peaceful abode of her heart. The 
well illumined halls of mirth, and graceful salutations 
of the giddy gay, would leave her mind in darkness, 
and her heart in sadness, if the price of her act was 
the displeasure of her Lord and Saviour. This holy 
awe — this reverential esteem of the Almighty, which, 
like an angel, set to be the sentinel of the heart’s sacred 
enclosure, is the vestal fire of woman’s fervent offerings 
to God at the altar of her daily devotions, It is a law 
of purifying. It is a baptismal cloud letting fall upon 
the consecrated garden of her heart only living water. 
It is a graduating scale, elevating by an easy and cer- 
tain law. Every one who takes her degress here, to 
the summit of that destinction which commands her to 
every one’s conscience, in the sight of God, she shall k 
praised* 

We are brought finally to speak of the meritorious 
issue of a pious life. Give her of the fruits of her 
hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates. 
It is clearly taught in God’s w^ord, that in the adju«t- 
ment of the govermental difficulties, which the fall of 
man brought about betwixt us and our Maker, works 
had no merit. It taught, however, with no less clear- 
ness, that works vof obedience done upon evangelical 
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principles, arc rewardable, and therefore, in a sort of 
equitable sense, they are regarded as meritorious.— 
Hence God has ordered, that such pious women as we 
read of in the scriptures, and whose works were done 
upon the basis of duty and of faith laid down in hia 
word, shall receive even here a crown of glory. A 
glowing picture of this truth is found immediately pro- 
ceeding our text. Solomon after giving us a most 
wonderful inventory of the excellences of a Jewish 
matron in the ordering of domestic affairs, as might 
have been expected, next leads us into a knowledge of 
her mental character. Her mind is a fountain of wis- 
dom, and therefore must have been a cultivated mind. 
“ She openeth her mouth in wisdom, and on her tongue 
is the law of kindness.’’ No woman in whom wisdom 
is accumulated into a fountain, was ever found to be 
either a termegant or a tyrant. Every well educated 
woman, who intends to deserve to have praise, looks 
well to the affairs of her household. She never sup- 
poses for a moment that any one above a fool, will praise 
her because she has read every novel, spent all her 
summers at fashionable watering places, danced and 
waltzed with every would be paramour who offered her 
his deceitful attention. Such a woman in order to 
gain time for these imrile j^lcasures^ if she should unfor- 
tunately be a mother, puts out her offspring to a wet 
nurse, who feels just such an interest, in the infant 
stranger as she would in a rose-bush, which she water- 
ed for the mistress. The interest of an hireling. The 
matron described in these verses, is the' mother, gover- 
ness, instructress, and speaially is the guardian and the 
guide of her children. She ever blesses her God that 
he has not allowed her, voluntarily, to do her natural 
duties by proxy. “Can a mother forget her child?” 
Heaven answers in a world-wide language. No ! The 
children ot such a mother, Solomon says, “ shallVise up 
and call her blessed*” “Her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” Blessed and honored, indeed, is that 
woman, that God-tearing mother and wife, whose moral, 
intellectual, and domestic wisdom, so well set up the 
type from which is to be turnecl off’ in daily clean 
sheets, the history of her heart and virtues, in the living 
epistles of her children. In all alter life, when admiring 
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multitudes laud the good luck^ as mean infidelity would 
sometimes call it, of such a mother, in having given to 
the world such a family, the mother with a Christian’s 
warm gratitude, ascribes her success to the early im- 
planting in their minds of the love of the Lord. And 
the children down to the sun-seting of life, will feel 
that the choice evergreen virtnes^ which grow along the 
avenue of life, and in the form of a historic and ex- 
perimental pathway, looking back from the present to 
the past, as it stretches throughout the vale of years, 
thronged with the incidents, and the perils, which at- 
tend upon us from infancy up to maturity — were all 
selected, and set by my wise and good mother. It was 
well for me that I was cradled in America — that my 
father’s family were renowned in the annals of its rev- 
olution. It is w^ell for me, that I was well educated ii> 
arts and science. It is well for me that I was trained 
to business, to industry, and to frugality. But the 
greatest blessing that ever fell to me, in the world of 
nature, fell to me in my mother. Others contibuted 
much in the way of general supply, in the way of raw 
material, to my stock for fortune, and for fame. But 
to the wisdom and piety of my mother, am I indebted 
for the separation of the bad from the good ; for the 
choice of the lights and shades in my character which 
give to it its lustruc, and its worth. She marshaled the 
stars which glitter in the diadem of my life’s fairest 
page. Her children shall rise up and call her blessed. 
Her husband also, and he praisetli her. His wreath of 
fadeless flowers, oflered from a heart which feels that 
hyperbole is beggard in the case of his wife, because 
her intrinsic value exceeds all ideal glory, is that 
many daughters have done virtuously, that is nobly, but 
thou excellest them all. The crowning glory of woman 
is that the matchless charm of her person is ascribed to 
the moral force of her worth. No man who was ever 
worthy of a wife, can live with such an one as Solomon 
describes without being betrayed into the honorable 
vanity of believing that he weded, in his wife, nature’s 
fairest daughter. A Christian wdfe whose adorning is 
that of a meek andepuet spirit, which is of great price 
in (Jod’s sight, and whoso chaste conversation coupled 
with fear, (reverence) makes her like Sara, 
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the Godly matrons of olden lime, who reverenced her 
husband, Abraham, calling him lord — must and will 
bring even a negligent perhaps an infidel husband to 
surrender himself to the living embodiment of religion,- 
as seen in his wife. If it should be the heavenly wish' 
of those ladies who marry unconverted men, to bring 
them to Christ, the}'' will allow me to say, that they can 
never do it, while their adorning is of gold and costly 
apparel. There is not a man in the world fool enough 
to infer truth in religion, and yield to the resistless 
power of it in his wife, from her love of trinkets, or 
iVoiii the taste with which she arranges her dress. It 
must be an internal, an intellectual and moral charm. 
A spirit sweetened with a meek and gentle disposition. 
There is in the focal point of a wife’s burning piety, 
untarnished by the fault of Vanity or pride, or the rude- 
ness of irreverent conversation, a subduing power, 
which melts down the iron heart of man, and makes^ 
even his cherished unbelief stand reproved and con- 
founded before the modest and heavenly mein of her 
sanctified behavior. If ladies would only wield their 
mighty force in the world, so as to make it only moral 
force, what wonderful changes it would bring about ir* 
much of the structure of human society. Women have 
suHcred more by the evil of intemperance, than any 
other portion of the human family. And yet, ladies* 
have allowed their smiles to rest, with inspiring hopes, 
upon every class of wine bibers, from the cadets to the’ 
graduates. The true policy of ladies is to wed no 
man who is known to use intoxicating drink, as a bev- 
erage of his life. And if I was a young lady, I would 
hesitate long, I think I would wear out my admiration? 
of him in hesitating, if he refused to take the pledge . — 
What could a woman promise herself in a man wha 
would Tefuse to belong to a temperance company of 
gentlemen, whose triangular fort is walled with pu- 
rity, fidelity, and love. These noble, indispensabloy 
virtues ^in a husband, cannot be found among drunk- 
aids. Therefore if a man refuses to put up his sense 
of security high enough to keep these virtues in, or if 
he avowedly leaves it down so as to risk the entrance 
of the fell destroyer, donh trust Itlm ; he may do well, 
but d he does, it will not be because he refused to take 
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the pledge. And his refusal is good ground for your 
jealousy. 

For the character of ladles, we yield the honor of 
admiring to none. And yet we must say that we have 
been surprised at the too indiscriminate bestowal of 
their common smiles upon worthless men. To us it 
seems to be the duty, as it doubtless is the privilege of 
ladies, to rebuke, by united contempt, every man who 
brings himself within the just application of doubt. If 
young men, having little or nothing in their character 
which a lady ought to allow, can be recognised and 
treated like a gentleman in all the social circles of life, 
it is all they desire. Their taste and affections are quite 
in other and very different associations. And now la- 
dies if you will allow it, we will give you a scale of 
reasoning by which you may* safely assign to every man 
his proper level. And having thus furnished you, we 
must urge upon you the exercise of such moral cour- 
age as will compel us to buy your love and confidence 
onlv at the price you offer them at. This is the scale to 
reckon by : The lowest ])oint in degraded morals to 
which a man voluntarily descends is the stand iioint ixom 
which women should determine his worth and his re- 
liability. 

After this seeming digression, we will return to finish 
our remarks upon the assurance given by Solomon, that 
a religious lady will have the highest esteem of all.—- 
It is a remarkable fact in the history of men that al- 
though they will not be religious themselves, they gen- 
erally desire to marry a religious lady. Thus showing 
that even in this sense religion wins for its fair posses- 
sor the much desired prize of first and highest admira- 
tion. Who that ever looked upon two young ladies as 
they compared in the parlour, equal in every other re- 
spect and differing only in their moral and religions es- 
tate, did not feel himself shut up to the necessity of 
preferring the religious lady to the other, if the ques- 
tion of wedding for life came soberly into his mind. 

All the natural charms which a fastidious admirer 
might desire shall be there ; and wealth, and learningt 
and friends many. But when it should be remembered 
that this beautiful creature gave her reading hours to 
novels, her hours of recreation to routsy parties, balls, 
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theatres, and fashionable flirting, her retirement to the 
toiletof self-worship ; lhattime bounded the field of her 
delight, that the shroud, and coffin, and grave, were al- 
ways dismissed from her mind as obstrusive evils which 
she intended to yield to onl}^ as a miserable captive. — 
We say when a female of this character is compared 
with one whose chief book is the bible, whose chosen 
entertainments are found in the house, and with the peo- 
ple of God. Whose hours of retirement are spent in 
a careful settlement of the question — am I in the faith? 
— and in prayer to God for a further supply of his heav- 
enly grace, one who is confessedly away from the world 
of her gayest hopes, and blighted prospects ; and who, 
if the shroud, and coffin, and grave came not of their 
own accord, calls them to her mind, and says : 

Consumption, earth, and worms, 

Shall but refine this flesh. 

Till Illy triumphant spirit comes 
To put it on afresh. 

It is a truth universally acknowledged, unless where 
moral taste and sense are blighted, that the idea of 
cherished sin in the female heart is odious ; and the 
idea of cherished infidelity in a woman amounts to dis- 
gust. From them, all men of good morals tutn away 
as from aloathesome fungus, growing without consentof 
the other parts upon the tody of the fair. So also, is 
the conviction universal, that the heart of woman is love- 
able only as it is pure — is most pure — therefore most 
loveable, as it is believed to be the sanctified temple of 
the Holy Ghost. 

God has decreed the meed of praise to the Christian 
womaD. The virdict of wisdom and virtue throughout 
the world is — give such of the fruit of their hands, and 
let their words praise them in the gates, that is in the 
public and honorfible places of the world. An instance 
of this sort is referred to in the 22 and 23 verses of the 
31st ch. of Prov., “She inaketh herself coverings of 
tapestry, her clothing is silk and purple. Her hus- 
band is known in the gates when he sitteth among the 
ciders of the Lord.” Made conspicuous among other 
things by the distinguishing marks of his wife’s genius 
and excellency. In these public places, even in the 
gates her husband, as he is in duty bound todo, praiseth 
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her. He proudly says oi' her — many danglitcrs have 
done virtuously but lliou excellest them all. On earili, 
this is praise enough for a pious woman. 

But when we add to all this the deserved praise giv- 
en to pious ladies in life, and especially after death, 
who, as they are wont to do, made themselves benefac- 
tors and nurses — yes even messengers of mercy to the 
sick — waiting, watching, and instructing the humble 
poor, who have been hid from the world’s cold eye by the 
dense, dark clouds of adversity, which seems as if they 
had settled eternally on their dreary abode. But when- 
ever these clouds are seen to gather, there these pious 
females, with hearts brimfull of god-like sympathy, go 
to seek objects on whom they^ may^ bestow their kind 
attention and liberal benefactions. You wdll always 
find in any benevolent association intended to afford 
relief to sufierering humanity, that the leading spirits in 
them are pious women. Indeed, judging by what we 
have seen through life, we have reached the conclusion 
that if it w^as not for the sympathy which ladies cherish 
for the poor of our cities, they would be left to languish 
impitied. But female disciples like Tabitha, called by 
interpretation, Dorias, are always full of good works, 
alms-deeds which they do. — Acts, 9, 35. Thus pious 
women lived at Joppa — and it is very likely labored 
much for the benefit of the poor. Her history no doubt 
first suggested the noble idea of our ladies working so- 
cieties, by wdiich much money has been raised for be- 
nevolent purposes. 

But the good must die. Tal/itha died, and wasshroud- 
ed with all the service due to one of time’s loveliest 
daughters. Her honored corpse was laid in an upper 
chamber. The desciples sent to Lyda, and called 
Peter, who came, and found the widows all weeping, 
and sharing the coats and garments, which Dorias had 
made before her death. Thus giving her of the fruit 
of her hands, in as far as fame was concerned; and 
offering praise to memory in the gates. Yes, ladies, it 
is a blessed truth, in which your noble sex wall receive 
a rich reward of the most imperishable fame. “The 
.righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.”— 
Tibitha’s fame was not cherished in marble monuments, 
standing tonguelcss and songless in the grave yard.— 


But its living heraldry was found in the coats and gar- 
ments which she inanufactured| most likely for the 
benefit of the widows, who thus wept in the chamber of 
her rest ; and ^vho, no doubt,' felt that her death had 
dried up one of the freshest springs that watered their 
thirsty liousehohL In this case, however, their broken 
hearts were revived and healed by the restoration of 
the much loved Tabitha to them again. Peter prayed, 
and God answered his prayer by returning her spirit 
to her again. And bringing her from the chamber of 
death, he presented her alive to the saints and widows. 
And thus began to flow again the stream of her active 
benevolence. 

CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 

Young ladies of the College, and you of the gradu- 
ating class in particular. To you we address a few 
thoughts, with the hope that in you your noble alma 
mater will find an unanswerable argument in support 
of its first claim to the confidence of all true friends of 
female education. It may be true that a few of our 
pupils have done the College harm by charging upon it 
the sin of extravagance, which they themselves in- 
dulged in, in disregard of our College laws, and fa- 
cultiy’s admonitions. Some have fallen out wdth the 
College because its police regulations shut them in from 
the world’s evil gossip, and labored to make them feel 
that their great duty was to lay in a rich store of varied 
and useful learning. To these the halls of learning 
was looked upon as the cells of a prison, and to justify 
their bad taste, they have spoken disparagingly of the 
institution. But as they denied us the privilege of con- 
fering the honors ol the College upon them, so they de- 
prived themselves of the power of doing it any great 
hurt. It any such cases have occurred, they have been 
few, and we ask for them the sympathy of all its hon- 
ored graduates. The evident advantage gained by 
those of our pupils who have postponed the pleasures 
of the evening conversation, until the weightier duty of 
acquiring an education was discharged. When com- 
pared with such as disipated the mind in parlor levity 
two or three evenings in the week, has appeared in 
every examination ever attended. If you believe this 
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feature in the College, in reference to its inmates — and 
this advice in reference to day-scholars, is promotive of 
better scholarship — then defend the College wherever 
you go, in this available law. And if any young lady 
should be so suicidal as to let the world know that she 
languished for imrlojir citato when she could be fed on the 
milk of science, let her answer for it. 

The comparative depth of learning as taught in the 
College, with that of other institutions, will doubtless 
be the frequent topic of conversation in after life. We 
do not wish you to dispute the excellencies of these 
schools. They are good, very good. But we do ex- 
pect you to defend the excellency of ours. Can you 
not say, with honest opinion, that if a pupil leaves the 
Wesleyan Female College after any thing like a full 
course without a good education, it is her fault, and not 
that of the course or of the faculty. Your opinions 
will do much to build up or pull down the female Col- 
lege. The College, as it is connected with the Georgia 
Conference, was not designed to be a poinjwus pile of 
architecture, whose showy outside and large dimensions 
were to lead off the public mind from the dilution of 
the flimsy work of education done within. But like 
Solomon’s Temple, the attractions of the exterior were 
expected to be forgotten when introduced to the rich 
gold that lined the interior. We must rely for glory 
and success upon our graduates. If the work effected 
in your minds, and upon your Tiearts, be rich like the 
gold of the Temple,* and as pure as the incense of its 
altar, then may the enemies of the College do their 
worst. We can fearlessly point to you as the living 
epistles of the College, the golden currency issued from 
this intellectual mint, and leaving upon its beauteous 
face the inscription — Graduates of the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College. 

The most powerful objection ever made to the Col- 
lege, and to all other large boarding schools for young 
ladies is, that they are unfriendly to morals. This 
objection, as far as 1 know, is confined to a few, but 
that few have belonged to the wealthy and the educated. 
The first announcement of it to me was while I was 
acting as agent for this College. The idea to me was 
perfectly shocking. What ! that a large body of our 
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lovely daughters cannot be brought together for pu'r-' 
poses of liberal education, without imparting to the 
very atmosphere of their association a moral taint ; Oh ! 
tell it not in Gath ! To us the very idea of a young 
lady, is the image of all that is lovelyand pure in hu- 
manity. To yoM we appeal with sanguine hope, that 
wherever you may rove or rest, you will bear testimony 
that in the College you breathed an atmosphere health-- 
ful to morals, and sanctifying to the heart; your morals 
can never be nearer to the hearts of your other friends 
and guardians than they have ever been to us. It is 
to us a little matter of hard philosophysing to tell why* 
some wise ones can- fear so much in a boarding school 
where Christianity is the presiding genius, and where 
all moral reasoning: and thinking are imbued with 
heaven’s high authority ; \vhere vice is held in check by 
God’s restraining* law, and virtue fed and encouraged 
by heaven’s happj rewards. And yet, without scruple, 
commit a daughter to the care of an itinerant dancing 
master, whose only aim is to impart the practical skill 
of graceful dancing to her n^uscles, and of motion to her 
carriage, both of which I should suppose, could be as 
easily obtained with Fanny Wright’s principles, as they 
could with Hannah Moore’s virtue. 

We fondly hope that many of you will be able, after 
time has matured j^our experience into its richest forms, 
and divine grace shall have imparted its mellow fra- 
grance to the ripe fruit of your Christian virtues, to 
lookback to the days you spent with us as the happiest 
of your life. Some of you will loud declare the highest 
praise we could ever ask. You will recur with living 
delight to the happy hour when first you knelt around 
the alter ot penitence and prayer ; and yet more espe- 
cially to the ever memorable hour when the blessed 
Savior said with mercies soft whisper within, as he once 
did in audible accents to. another female] penitent — 
“ Thy faitli hath saved thee go in peace.” To the fa- 
' culty ot the institution it belonged to make you literary, 

^ hut to God it belonged to make you holy. And we trust 
^ you will cherish with emotions of joy, long as life eni- 
durcs, the auspicious fact that your education and con- 
^ version were coincident events. As minister on this 
ft Jtnportant occasion let me say to you young ladies who 
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have made a profession of religion, and joined the 
church while with us in college — he faithful. The insta- 
bility of some called converts, has found in many proud 
and sceptical minds their chief objection to uniting re- 
ligion and learning, and led to such a total divorce that 
it has been difficult to make them again. And if 
when you leave us, and launch upon the sea of life, you 
are found guiding your homeward hound hark by the 
same inspired chart and compass, cleaving to God with 
full purpose of heart, and to his church, because it is 
the spouse and body of Christ, then may we confident- 
ly meet objections, and refute their arguments with il- 
lustrious living examples of pious graduates. The 
Wesleyan Female College, if I am not mistaken, has 
abundant cause for devout gratitude to God for her 
marked good fortune in this respect. There have been 
two glorious revivals of religion in the college. Of the 
first, though numerous, few, if any, of those whoever 
made an accredited profession of religion drew back. 
A goodl}^ number have already died in the triumphs of 
a soul-sustaining faith, and are this day sainted specta- 
tors of this lovely group of their young sisters — urging 
their way as they once did, up the toilsome but pleas- 
ant steps of science in search of learnings loved tem- 
ple. Of the rest it may be said, that they have grown 
into beautiful pillars in the church of God ; pillars upon 
whom the tender lambs we now address may lean for 
support in their Christian struggle. Like them, if you 
are faithful, in a few years you will be looked upon as 
the leaders of a large body of your own sex ; who 
will feel as if their fortunes arc safe in the hands of 
such elder sisters, distinguished as you will l>e if you 
follow the lights of science and religion, as they have 
dawned upon your minds, and as they will brighten up 
your pathway. “ The path of the just is as the shining 
light which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day^” 

To the graduates, acording to good usage, we must 
address a few words of advice. Upon ymu kind fortune 
has smiled. Wealth and friends are both desirable 
blessings, but sometimes learning is to woman the great' 
est boon earth has to give. Learing even withuot re- 
ligion is her richest endowment ; with it her fairest 
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adornment. But don’t mistake this beautiful outline 
which you have obtained in the college course of studies 
for the filling of it up, which remains to be done. Con- 
tinue to read and study until the rich drapery which 
hangs now in organic form about 5mur minds, shall be 
incorporated so entirely with your thinking and reason- 
ing faculties, as to become a sort of scientific fixture 
there, from which you may in all life’s demands 
draw lessons of practical utilit3^ The education of the 
mind is doubtless intended to afford facilities for prac- 
tical results. To light your ir>telectual lamp at the fires 
of scientific research while a pupil, and let it grow dim 
and die out, for want of careful and repeated trimming, 
is self-disrespect. When you leave these academic 
shades, and enter upon the busy and more responsible 
agencies of life’s untrodden path, beware of time-wast- 
ing pleasures of the world. Its allurements, amuse- 
ments, and wdley enticements, will draw upon you for 
so large a portion of your time, as entirely to break up 
your habits of study, and when once given up it will 
hardly ever be regained. Changes w^hich await you, 
may much abridge your time to read and study. Once 
more let us earnestly entreat you not to lavish 5mur 
hours upon reading novels. They may furnish yon 
with tinsel out of which to weave the gossamer web of 
ephemeral glory, but they will never furnish you with 
one single article natural to the important part you are 
to take in life’s endless interests. You cannot spare the* 
time to pour over light and useless books, unless you 
make it up in your account to undertake the most res- 
ponsible duties, and affairs of life, but half prepared 
to discharge them here. And less than that, to meet 
them hearafter at the bar of your Creator. Your outfit 
for the voj^age of life is far better than thousands in 
your day. But to whom much is committed of him or 
her much will be required. Young ladies, if any of 
you should fail to meet the just expectations of your 
friends, and of j’our country, you will be blamed, not 
the College — not your anxious preceptors — not this^ 
brilliant assembly — no ! no! There throbs not a heart 
here that does not cluster around you with sypathetic 
interest— that does not wash that after life mav freely 
dcvelope its present promise. Go forth, ye highly fa- 
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rared daughters of Georgia, and adorn your sex, by 
showing that woman can be learned without being vain, 
proud, or pedantic ; especially that she can be exalted 
in the endowments of her mind, without neglecting 
and despising the ignorant and the poor. Finally, that 
you can be educated, well edcutated, and yet feel that* 
the bible is the only book which can make you wise 
unto salvation — and God the only being, whom you 
deem worthy of your heart’s best affections. And our 
prayer shall ever be, that the history which transmits 
your names to posterity, may be written by the lustre, 
unity, and benevolence of your lives. And that the day 
of life, that gives birth to this historic record, may be 
long, bright, and serene, and its winning glories, with 
the rich mellow light of its setting sun. Adieu, adieu.. 
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